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TO THE 
REDERS OF THE REGISTER. 





Kensington, 29th July, 1824. 


Ir was my intention, as men- 
tioned in my last, to insert; in this 
Register, a Lerrer rrom THE 
Peorre or Spanisn America to 
our Right Reverend Father in 
God, Bisnore or Litcurie.p ann 
Covenrry, in consequence of the | 
Speech which the latter made at a 
late Meeting of the London Bible 
Society. But a circumstance has 
arisen to prevent my doing this, 
this week. It will be done next 
week, if possible; for, it is a mat- 
ter of great interest to the nation 
at large ; and it is wanted, too, in 
order to stop the mouths of those 
numerous curs, which the dealers 
in cotton-fuz have just let loose 
upon me. Apropos of these curs: 


whose name is Tayror. He is 


very abusive (in his newspaper, 


the Guardian): of me. | Pray, 


man who sent a parcel of hand- 
bills to Mary Fildes? Where, 
(if you be the man) did you get 
those hand-bills ? Who sent them 
to you? I wonder whether it be 
the pious doctrine of those hand- 
bills that the Bishop of Litchfield 
wishes to see spread in Spanish 
America! These Cotton-faz peo- 
ple are, perhaps, .worse than the 
Jews and Jobbers: the latter do 


not actually see their victims pe- 


own hands. . It was about a year 
ago proposed to me to form * A. 
“ Socery ror tuoz Asonrrron 
“or Stavery m Lawcasnire.” 
[ do not like Societies of any 
sort; but, something’ ought to 
be done in this case. If I can 
find time, I shall ride into the 





coiton-fuz cur, are you the same . 


rish, and that, too, under their ' 
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North this summer. I am, just 
at this moment, engaged in har- 
vesting platiing straw ; but that 
If I can find 


time, I will certainly take a ride 


will soon be over. 


to the country of the Cotton- 
Lords. I will go and see the spots 
rendered famous by Parson Hay, 
Hovtron of Hovtton, Bourton 
Fiercuer, Trarrorp of Trar- 
rorp, the Mancuestrer Yxo- 
manry, the Orpnam Invest, 
the Graxv Jury, of which Lorp 
Yes, 1 
will, if I possibly can, go and 
see those whom SIDMOUTH 
THANKED, and on whom 
GRENVILLE and the ELDER 
WELLESLEY bestowed un- 


bounded applause. The cotton- 


Sranney was Foreman. 


fuz curs have denied, that the poor, 
little, hectic, half-dying creatures 
work in a heat of eighty - four 
degrees. What! deny a fact as 
notorions as daylight? Yes ; for, 
it is the slave-holders that pay 
these prostituted pens; and, for 
pay, what will not a Manches- 
ferer, a ruffian, a cruel, a bar- 
barous, a monstrous Mancues- 
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TerER do? He is like no other 
man. The barbarous wretch has 


no feeling. He looks upon his 
slaves.(and himself too) as having 
been generated by steam or by 
gas, or by the devil--knows what. 
However, as to his 84 degrees, it 
is the business of the country to 
prevent infernal slavery like this ; 
and if we can do this by means 
of a Sociery, I shall have. no 
objection to do what I can in 
the undertaking. I have a let- 
ter, now lying before me,. just 
received from that scene of abo- 
minations, Manchester, in. which 
the writer tells me, that the poor 
little cotton-fuz girlsand boys, who 
come out of the hells apparently 
half dead, are allowed half, an 
hour, in the long afternoon, to take 
their tea! Indeed; kind cotton- 
lords! What, actually suffer them 
(oh, too happy English people!) 
to consume the tea and sugar 
THAT YOU SELL THEM! 
Aye; but, they are not allowed, 
mind, TO SIT DOWN,, while 
they take this tea.and this.sugar ! 
Away, you negro-loving hypocrites. 
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Go and find us something like this 
in the West Indies! Not sit 
down ! What harm would the poor 
things do by sitting down? This is 
ihe sheer spirit of tyranny: it is 
insolence and cruelty,without pro- 
vocation, or cause, for either. How- 


ever, FT will go and face the ty- 


stowed so much labour, with re- 
gard to which I have spared no 
pains that man can, in such a case 
employ, I wish to say something to 
the public. After a good deal of 
thinking about what I should say, 
I have thought it best simply to 


insert here the two first LerreRs 





rants; and will see the real state of 


above-mentioned, induces me (as 
I must do it this week or next) 
to announce, here, the publication 
of my FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. This work, (in four hun- 
dred and eight pages), price 
FIVE sHiLLines, will be pub- 
lished, at the Office of the Register, 
in Fleet-street, on SATURDAY 
THE TWENTY-FIRST OF 
AUGUST. There will be an 
edition of it published ar Paris, 
onthe same day. As many per- 
sons in France, or going to France, 
may wish to get this work at Paris, 
I shall, previously to the day of 
publication, name the bookseller, 
or booksellers, who will sell .the 


work at Paris.—Upon putting 


of the Work itself, which is, as 


‘ , , | 
their slaves.—The circumstance, the reader will see, in a Series of 


Letters to my youngest Son. In 
the two first of these I open the 
subject to him; and these I now 
insert, that Fathers, Mothers, 


Learners, and Teachers may, at 


once, see how I have set about 


this affair. For once in my life, 
I have written a book without a 
word of politics init! My rea- 
sons for most rigidly excluding all 
allusions and sentiments of a politi- 
cal nature will be manifest enough 
to those who reflect on the matter 

while all will agree, that the book 
cannot be the worse for such ex- 


clusion. 


Wn. COBBETT. 





orth a work, on which I have be- 
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TO 


MR. RICHARD COBBETT. 


LETTER lt. 





Of the Utility of Learning 
French. 

My DEAR LITTLE Son, 

1. Berorr we set about learn- 
ing any thing, be it what it may, 
it is right that we ascertain the 
thing to be such as is likely to be 
useful to us ; and it is but reason- 
able that the usefulness should, in 
point of magnitude, bear a just 
proportion to theexpense, whether 
of money or of time, demanded by 
the task which we are going to en- 
counter. If I did not think the 
French language a thing of this 
character, I certainly should not 
wish you to learn it. But a very 
little reflection will convince you, 
that it is a branch of learning, 
which, in the present age, stands, 
in the scale of importance, next 


after that of our native language. 


2. It would be tedious, my dear 
Richard, to enumerate all the rea- 





sons for learning French; but, 
when I tell you, that the laws of 
England were, for several cen- 
turies, written and administered 
in French; that some of the pre- 
sent statutes stand in that lan- 
guage; that a great part of the 
| law terms, in use at this day, are 
also French; were I to tell you 
only this, you would, I hope, see 
a motive more than sufficient to 
induce you to undertake the learn- 
ing of this language ; especially 
when you find that I have done all 
in my power to render the under- 


taking easy and pleasant. 


3. There are, however, many 
other motives of equal, and some, 
perhaps, of greater weight. The 
French language is the language 
of all the courts of Europe. The 
cause of this is of no consequence: 
the fact is all that we have to do 
with here ; and that is undeniable. 
Then, observe, that, though each 
of the great nations of Europe 
generally insists that the treaties, 
to which it is a party, shall be iv 


its own language, or in Latin; 
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yet, the French is, in spite of all 
the efforts that have been made to 
prevent it, the universal language 
Few, indeed, 


comparatively speaking, are the 


of negociations. 


persons employed in this way ; 
but, the instances, in which, for 
purposes connected with war or 
with foreign commerce, it is neces- 
sary to be master of the French 
language, are by no means few 


nor of little importance. 


4, In the carrying on of trade, 
and in the affairs of merchants, 
it is frequently absolutely neces- 
sary to be able to speak and to 
write French. A young man, 
whether in trade of wholesale or 
of retail, and especially in the 
counting-house of a merchant, is 
worth a great deal more when he 
possesses the French language 
than when he does not. To travel 
on the continent of Europe with- 
out being able to speak French is 
to be, during such travelling, a 
sort of Deaf and Dumb person. 
Humiliation and _ mortification 


greater than this it is hardly pos- 
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sible to imagine; and these will 
be by no means diminished by the 
reflection, that we owe them to our 


own want of attention and industry. 


_ 5. Though many of the French 
books are translated into English, 


the far greater part are not; and, 


great indeed is the number of 
those books which it may be use- 
fulto read. But, were there only 
the pain arising from the want of 
a knowledge of French, when we 
fall into a company, where we 
hear one of our own nation con- 
versing with a Frenchman, -this 
alone ought to be more than suf- 
ficient to urge a young person on 


to the study. 1 remember a young 
where one of the company. hap- 
could not speak English, and 
where a young American lady 


had been interpretress between this 


pany; and I shall never forget the 





* 


in every branch of knowledge, . 


lady, in Long Island, who had | 


been out on a visit to a house. 


pened to be a French lady who , 


foreigner and the rest of the come . 


manner in which the first men- 


at 2 
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tioned young lady expressed the| application of those powers. Be- 
sense of her humiliation : “ I never | sides these considerations, there is 
‘“before,” said she, “in all my | this : that by learning French well 
“life, felt envy: but, there was} you will really become more tho- 
** Miss 
‘right and then to the left, and,| language. If Dr. Jounson had 
“at each turn, changing her lan-| known the French language, ‘he 
‘guage; and there sat I like a|could have committed scarcely 
‘‘nost, feeling myself more her any of those numereus blunders 


‘*inferior than I can describe.” —_| (relating to words from the French) 





, first turning to the | rougily acquainted with your own 


which are contained in his Dic- 


6. It is really thus. This talent | tionary, and of which I will here 





gives, in such cases, not only an} give you a specimen. He has this 





air of superiority, but also a rea-| passage: “ Rasser : a joint made 
sonable and just claim to real su- c by paring two pieces of wood, 
periority ; because it must be ma-|* so that they wrap over one 
nifest to every one, that it is the | « another.” Then, the verb, he 
effect of attention and of industry | has thus. “'To rappet: to pare 
as well as of good natural capacity | ‘“* down two pieces of wood so as 
of mind. It is not a thing like) * to fit one another.” The Doc- 


dancing or singing, perfection in| tor meant, “to make them fit one 





the former of which is most likely | another.” But, to our point : The 


to arise from an accidental pliancy | Doctor says, that ro RABBET 


of ‘the limbs, and in the latter, | comes fromthe French verb rape 


from an organization of the throat Batre, which means to bate, or 


and lungs, not less accidental: jt abate, to bring down. So, says 
the Doctor, to rabbet comes ‘from 
rabbatre ; for, the wood is brought 


down by the carpenter’s tool — 


is not a thing of this sort, but a 


thing, the possession of which 


necessarily implies considerable 


powers of mind, and a meritorious 





What! Doctor? to bate, abate,” 
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the wood! This is far-fetched in- 


deed. Now, if the Dector had 


known French only tolerably well, 
he would have known that rasor 
is a carpenter’s plane ; that ra- 
boter is to plane wood with a car- 
penter’s plane; and that boards 
fitted together by means of the 
plane, and not by means of the 
saw, the chisel, or other tools, are 
boards rabotés, or, in English, ra- 
boted. How plain is all this! And 
how clear it is that we have here 
got a piece of nonsense in our 
language, because Dr. Jounson 


did not know French! 


7. Having now spoken of the 
motives to the learning of French, 
I shall, in the next Letter, speak 
of the way to go to work and how 
to proceed, in order to accomplish 
the object. Before, however, I 
proceed further, let me explain to 
you the meaning of the numerical 
figures which I haye used here,from 
1 to 7. Each of:the portions of 

writing, distinguished by these 
figures respectively, is called a 
paragraph ; and, as you, in the 





mas 17th June, 1824. 


course of the letters that I am 
addressing to you, will find your- 
self frequently directed to look at 
parts of them other than the part 
which you are then reading, you 
will more quickly find the thing 
which you want, by being referred 
to the paragraph, than you would, 
if you were referred to the page. 


8. The hope which I entertain 
of seeing you write, and of hear- 
ing you speak French: correetly 
is, I am sure, equalled by the de- 
sire which you have not to disap- 
point that hope. My dear litle 
son, I beg you to remember, that, 
to succeed in an undertaking like 
this requires great assiduity and 
perseverance; but, remember also, 
that nothing is justly gained »with- 
out labour of some sort or other ; 
and, bear consfanily in mind, that, 
in proportion te your mcrease in 
knowledge and talent, willbe the 
increase of the satisfaction of-your 
affectionate father, 

WILLIAM COBBRETT. 
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Lerrer Il. 


On the way of going to work and 
of proceeding in the Learning 
of French. 


My pear Ricnarp, 


9. It is not sufficient that the 
thing we seek to gain is useful in 
its nature ; nor is it sufficient, that, 
in addition to this, we are assi- 
duous and persevering in the pur- 
suit of it: we must go the right 
way to work, set out and go on in 
the right path; or our labour, if 
not wholly lost, will be, in great 
part at least, spent in vain. 


16. Parents innumerable well, 
know, that young people of good | 
capacity frequently spend year 
after year in what is called learn- 
ing French; and that, at the end 
of the time, they really know very 
little of the matter. Out of a thou- 
sand of those who are usually, at 
the schools, denominated “ French 
Scholars,” there are, perhaps, not 
twenty who ever become able to 
write a letter or to hold a conver- 
sation in French. How did it 
happen, then, that I, who had 
every disadvantage to make Head 


against; who began fo study 
French in the woods of North 
America, in 1791; who crossed 
the Atlantic ocean twice between 
that year and 1793; how did it 
happen, that I, who had never 
had a master to assist me but one 
single month in 1792, should, in 
1793, write and publish, in the 
French language, a Grammar for 
the teaching of French people 
English, which Grammar, first 
published at Philadelphia, found 
its way to France, and -has long 
been, for the purpose for which it 
was intended, in general use 


throughout all the countries of 
Europe ! 


11. True, I was very assiduous, 
very persevering (as I trust, you 
will be), and J had also good na- 
tural capacity; but, my firm belief 
is, that, in these respects, I. did 
not exceed any one of thousands 
upon thousands, who, after years 
of expense to their parents and of 
torment to themselvés, give up the 
pursuit in disgust, from perceiving 
that they have really learned no- 
thing that is worthy of being called 
French. Nor is this result at all 
surprising, when we come.-to‘look 
into the books called. ‘* French 
Grammars,” where we find ‘stich 


a mass of confusion, ihat be wee 
der is, not ‘that so few petsons 
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learn French, but that it is ever; 


learned by any one at all. 


12. I found it necessary to 
make a sort of Grammar for my- 
self; to write down the principles 
and rules as I went on; to pick 
my way along by means of the 
Dictionary ; to get over the diffi- 
culties by mere dint of labour. 
When I afterwards came to teach 
the English language to French 
people in Philadelphia, 1 found 
that none of the Grammars then 
to be had, were of much use to 
me. I found them so defective, 
that I wrote down instructions and 
gave them to my scholars in ma- 
nuscript. At the end of a few 
months, this became too trouble- 
some; and these manuscript-in- 
structions assumed the shape of 
a Grammar in print, the copy- 
right of which T sold to Thomas 
Bradiord, a Bookseller of Phila- 
delphia, for a hundred dollars, or, 
iwenty-two pounds, eleven shil- 
lings and sixpence; which Gram- 
mar, under the title of Mattre 
@'Anglois, i is, as I have just ob- 
served, now in general use all 
il 


1B. ip Gn ee pe 


the books on farming and garden- 
ing; namely, that they contain no 
principles: or, in other words, 
our doing that which they tell us 
we must do. Indeed, these Gram- 
mars are, as far as my observation 


of rules, of vocabularies, and of 
tables; things heaped together, 
apparently, for the express pur- 
pose of loading the memory and 
of creating disgust. These Gram- 


subject without any preparation; 
they give him no clear descrip- 
tion, or account, of the thing 
which he is going to learn; their 


to another is so abrupt, that all is 
scholar; they seldom, or never, 


give him any reason for any thing 
that he is instructed to do; they 





which he does understand : and, 
in short, they are of very little 
use to either master or scholar. 


14, In the Grammar, which | 


_} 48m now writing for you, I shall 


endeavour to make the undertak- 
ing as little wearisome as 


But, even here, I should. observe 
4 to you, that a foreign language is 





»} a thing not toto leone witht 


that they give us no reasons for © 


has gone, little more than masses ~ 


mars take the scholar into the 


* 
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meee 


manner of going from one topic” 


unconnected in the mind of the 


never explain to him that which 
he does not understand by that 
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labour, and a great deal of labour, 
too. It is a valuable acquisition ; 
and. there must be value given for 
it. It is a thing to be purchased 
only with labour; and the greater 
part of that labour must be per- 
formed by the scholar. 


15. I have to perform the 
double task of teaching you Gram- 
mar, and of teaching you French. 
If you knew your own language 
grammatically, the undertaking 
would be much easier for me and 
much easier for you; but, let it be 
remembered, that in proportion 
to the greatness of the difficulty is 
the merit which justice awards to 
success. I have adopted the epis- 
tolary form, that is, I write in the 


at any rate, a very different effect 
upon the reader. 


16. The manner, in which I 
propose to proceed in the teach- 
ing of you, is this: First, I shall, 
in Letter III., explain to you what 
Grammar is, what is the meaning 
ofthe word. I shall, then, in Let- 
ter IV., teach you what are the 
different parts of speech, or sorts 
of words, I shall treat of the na- 
ture and use of each of these sorts 
of words, or parts of speech; and, 
at every stage, I shall show you, 
in the plainest manner that I am 
able, the difference between your 
own language and the French 
language: for, this it is that you 
want to learn; to be able to say 





form of Letters, for the sake of 
plainness, and, at the same time, 
for the sake of obtaining and se- 
curing your attention. We are 
naturally more attentive to that 
which is addressed to us, than we 
are to that which reaches our ear 
or our eye as mere unpointed ob- 
servation. You do not yet know 
what it is that grammarians call 
ampersonals; but, in giving in- 
structions, the impersonal mode of 
speaking must be less forcible as 
well as less clear than the per- 
sonal. “‘ You must take care,” 
is a very different thing from 
“care inust be'taken ;” or, it has, 


in the latter that which you are 
able to say in the former. That 
part of Grammar, which distin- 
guishes one part of speech from 
another, which treats of the rela- 
tionship of words, and which shows 
how and underwhat circumstances, 
and for what purposes, they change 
their form ; this part of Grammar 
is called Erymorocy. “When, 
therefore, I shall, in Letters from 
V. to XII., inclusive, ‘have gone 
through the Etymology of all the 
parts of speech, taking care to 
keep constantly before you’ the 
difference between the French 


and English languages, T shall, in 
| 
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Letter XIIL.,. give you some Ez-| 
ercises in order to fix firmly in 
your memory the nature and pro- 
perties of each of the parts of 
speech: I shall next go to the 
Syntax, or the putting of words. 
into sentences. But, before I do 
this, I shall stop you a little to 
learn the Genders of Nouns, and 
the Conjugations of Verbs. To 
introauce this great mass.of matter 
at an earlier period would cause 
such great interruptions, that your 
study of Etymology would be bro- 
ken into parcels, separated by 
chasms much too wide. Yet this 
mass of matter must not be passed 
over: it must be encountered and 
mastered before you proceed to 
the Syniar. This matter will be 
the subject of Letter XIV. ; and, 
then, from Letter XV. to Letter 
XXVII., both inclusive, I shall 
give you the Syntaa; or, as | 
described it before, that. part. of 
Grammar, which teaches us how 
to put words into sentences. Here 
also I shall take the parts, of 
speech one by one, from the Arti- 
cle to the Conjunction ; and, at 
the end of my observations and 
rules relative to each, I shall give 
you an Exercise; that is to say, 
a list-of sentences, each of which 
will contain some word, or words, 
bringing: into. practice the rules 
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and. instructions just given you. 
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These Exercises will consist: of 
English sentences to be put inte 
French ; for, as to - putting French 
into English you will do that 
pretty well by the time that: you 
get to Letter XIII. To put the 
English into French will bene 
easy matter; but, then, I: shall 
lead you along so gradually, the 
sentences will be so short and sp 
simple at first, and, from the firet 
exercise to the twentieth (for there 
will’ be.twenty), I shall make-the 
previous one so effectually. smooth 
the way to ifs successor, that, 
hope, you will find no difficulties 
that steady application will: not 
quiekly overcome. In the fram» 
ing of these Exercises I have not 
(as. most other grammarians have 
done) put part of ithe Freach um 
der the English. In my Grame 
mar (called the Mairre D'Ane 
cuors) I did this in compliance 
with fashion, But, experience 
has taught me, that:the. best’ way 
is, to give the English only, to-leg 
the scholar put the whole af;the 
French as well as he can, and 
then, that he may be able te see 
whether he have made good French 
or not, to. give him a complete 
translation of each Exercise. at 
the end of the Grammar. This.is 
the method that shall pursue,,, I 
shall avoid Norzsand-everyother 
thing; calculated to draw off, or tp 
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enfeeble, your attention. I shall 
not teaze you with Excerrions 
beyond what utility demands. I 
shall not call you off from a rule 
to read a note of half a page on 
exceptions relating to words which 
you might, perhaps, never see in 
use four times in your life. I shall 
leave these things to those persons 
who are fond of curiosities; and 
shall be content to assist you in 
the acquiring of that which is use- 
ful. 1 shall, in the giving of my 
instructions, make use of the 
plainest language ; I shall endea- 
vour to express myself in the 
clearest manner; and shall avoid 
every thing which shall appear to 
me likely to bewilder you or to 
make you weary. In short, 1 
shall talk to you in the most fami- 
liar manner ; | shall give you ea- 
sons for doing that which I tell 
you ought to be done; I shall 
write you Letters that | hope you 
would not think very dull, though 
they were formed into a book 
merely to read through. 


17. But, there is the speaking 
‘of French. it is something, and 
‘a great deal too, to be able to read 
French ; it is more to be able to 
translate it into English ; itis still 
more to be able to translute Eng- 
lish into French: but, there is still 


the speaking of French, which is, 








as to this matter, the great, ge- 
neral, practical, and desired talent. 
Mind, however, that, in the acquir- 
ing of this talent, this great ac- 
complishment, you are got full 
nine-tenths of the way, when you 
have learned to translate (upon 
paper) English into French. I 
mean, of course, to translate well 
and with facility. When you have 
carried your acquisition thus far, 
there remains nothing but the 
sound, and it is quite surprising 
how quickly the ear and the 
tongue do their part of the busi- 
ness. When, however, we reflect, 
the reasons are plain enough. It 
is sound that is to be acquired; 
and where we, take the day 
through, can possibly write one 
word, we hear and utter thoue 
sands. Still, to learn the sound 
you must hear it. To acquire a 
proper pronunciation of Freneh 
(or of any foreign language) is ab- 
solutely impossible without prac- 
tice ; without hearing others speak, 
and without speaking to those who 
are able to correct you. when you 
pronounce badly. Sounds admit 
not of being described upon 
paper. 1 shall, under the head of 
Prosopy, in Letter IIL, prove to 
you that it is impossible for any 
human being to give written rules 
that can be of any use in teaching 
you how to pronounce Fre . 
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words. But though, in order to 
learn to speak French, you must 
have the assistance of a tvacher, 
or must live amongst, or be a 
good deal amongst, those who 
speak that language, still, as I 
said before, the task is nine-tenths 
performed when you have acquir- 
ed all that the Grammar will teach 
you. But, it is not necessary for you 
to go through the Grammar before 
you begin’ to learn to pronounce; 
that is to say, if you have a teacher, 
of any one to instruct you in read- 
ing. You may, after you have got 
well into the Grammar, be learning 
to pronounce words at the same 
time that you are learning the 
principles of the language. How 
you are to proceed in doing this, 
what you are to read, and other 
particulars relative to this mat- 
ter, you will find mentioned in 


- Letter HIT. 


18. The general error of those 
who attempt to learn French, is, 
that, the moment they have begun 
to study, they want to get to read- 
ing Freiich books, to translating 
and to speaking. And this is very 
natural, because it seems like hav- 
img actually gotten possession of 
part of the thing so anxiously 
sought after. But; this is going 
too fast; it is haste but not speed. 
The best*way is to go patiently 


through the Grammar as far as the 
end of Letter XIII. before you at- 
tempt to read or to pronounce, even 
if you have ateacher. Your man- 
ner of proceeding ought to be this: 
Read Letter HI. ten times over, 
and then write it twice over. Go on 
thus to the end of Letter. XIII. 
By the time that you have ad- 
vanced thus far, which will be in 
about a month from the time that 
you begin, you will find that you 
have learned a great deal. You 
will begin to see your way through 
that, which, at the outset, appear- 
ec to be utterly impenetrable. You 
will, therefore, have courage to 
proceed with the remaining Let- 
ters in the same way, reading ten 
times and writing down twice. 
But, here, you will have Exercises. 
These, being merely English sen- 
fences for you to translate, need 
not be read, till you come to trans- 
late them. When you have read 
ten times and copied twice the 
Letter, for instance, on the Sy ntax 
of Articles, you will translate the 
Exercise in that Letter. Thus you 
will proceed to the end, Particu- 
lar instructions relative to the 
manner of going on in translating 
you will find in Letter XVIL, 
just before vou begin this part of 
your labours. 


19. After you have gone through 
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structions, and have translated the 
whole of the Exercises, and have 
done this well, you will, of course, 
know how to write French tolera- 
bly well. Very easy will it be to 
learn to speak after this. But if 
you, too impatient to go thoronghly 
into the subjects of your Grammar, 
hasten on to reading and to speak- 
ing without knowing any thing of 
the principles of the language, 
you will, in all probability, never 
speak French much better than an 
English footman, or lady’s maid, 


These parts, therefore, I shall take 
particular pains to make plain and 
easy to you. Inshort, on my part, 
no effort shall be wanting; and, let 


me hope, that none will be wanting 
on yours. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S 
REPORT. 





who has been for a while in France. 
The first and the main thing is the 
Grammar: that well learned, the 
rest is easy; but, that imperfectly 
learned, the remainder of your way 
is full of difficulty, and you never 
arrive at any thing approaching 
towards perfection. There are per- 
sons enough able to utter, or to put 
upon paper, sentences of broken 
French ; to ask people how they 
do, to talk of the weather, to call 
for victuals and drink ; but, this is 
not being a French scholar; and, 
{ hope that nothing short of merit- 
ing this appellation will satisfy 
you. I shall slur nothing over. I 
know what were the difficulties the 
most troublesometo me. I remem- 
ber the parts of the Grammar 
which were to me the most ab- 
. Struse, and which it cost me the 


Tne readers of the Register 
will remember how many, many 
years, 1 stood alone in crying out 
against calling the thing poor- 
rates. Pray, my friends, remem- 
ber these efforts of mine, while 
you read the following Report, 
which I beg you to read, prepa- 
ratory to the pretty exposure that 


I will make of the whole of this 
Lord-John affair. 


REPORT. 


Tue Sevecr Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into. the 
practice which prevails in some 
parts of the Country, of pay- 
ing the Wages of Labour out 
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of the Poor Rates, and to con- 
sider whether any, and what 
Measures can be carried into 
execution, for the purpose of 
altering that practice, and to 
report their Observations there- 
upon to The House ;—Have, 
pursuant to the Order of the 
House, examined into the Mat- 
ter to them referred; and have 
agreed upon the following 


Reporr: 


From the evidence, and other 
information collected by Your 
Committee, it appears that, in 
some districts of the country, able- 
bodied labourers are sent round 
to the farmers, and receive a part, 
and in some instances the whole 
of their subsistence from the 
parish, while working upon the 
land of individuals. 


tice was, doubtless, introduced at 


This prac- 


first as a means of employing the 
surplus labourers of a parish ; 
but by an abuse, which is almost 
inevitable, it has been converted 
ifite. a means of obliging the pa- 
rish to pay for labour, which ought 
to have been hired and paid for 
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by private persons. This abuse 
frequently follows immediately 
the practice of sending the unem- 
ployed labourers upon the farms 
in the parieh. ‘The farmer, finding 
himself charged for a greater quan- 
tity of Jabour than he requires, 
naturally endeavours to economize, 
by discharging those labourers 
of whom he has the least need, 
and relying upon the supply fur- 
nished by the parish for work, 
hitherto performed entirely at his 
own cost. An instance has been 
quoted, of a farmer’s team stand- 
ing still, because the farmer had 
not received the number of rounds- 
Thus the evil 


of this practice augments itself’; 


men he expected. 


and the steady hard-working la- 
bourer, employed by agreement 
with his master, is converted into 
the degraded and inefficient peu- 


sioner of the parish. 


In other parts of the country 
this practice has been carried’ to 
a very great extent, for the sake 
of diminishing the income of the 
clergyman of the parish, and pay- 


‘ing for the expenses of one class-of 
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men out of thé revenue of another. 
In the parish of Hurstmonceaux, 
in Sussex, it appears, that the 
wages of labour were reduced in 
this manner to sixpence a day; 
and a clergyman of a neighbour- 
ing parish has been threatened 
with the adoption of a similar 
practice. 

This practice is the natural 
result of another, which is far 
more common, namely, that of 
paying an allowance to labourers 
for the maintenance of their chil- 
dren. In some counties, as in 
Bedfordshire, this payment usually 
begins when the labourer has a 
single child, wages being kept so 
low, that it is utterly impossible 
for him to support a wile and 


child without parish assistance. 


The evils which follow from the 


system above described, may be 


thus enumerated :— 


Ist:—The employer does not 
obtain efficient labour from. the 
labourer whom he hires. In parts 
of Norfolk, for instance, a la- 
bourer is quite certain of obtain- 
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ing an allowance from the parish, 
sufficient to support his family; 
it consequently becomes a matter 
of indifference to him, whether he 
earns a small sum, or a large one. 
It is obvious, indeed, that a disin- 
clination to work must be the con- 
sequence of so vicious a system. 
He, whose subsistence is secure 
without work, and who cannot ob§ 
tain more thana mere sufficiency 
by the hardest work, will naturally 
be an idle and careless labourer. 
Frequently the work done by four 
or five such labourers, does not 
amount to what might easily be 
performed by a single labourer 
working at task-work. Instances 
of this fact are to be found in the 
evidence, and in the statements of 
all persons conversant with the 
subject. 

2dly.—Persons who have no 
need of farm-labour are obliged to 
contribute to the payment of work 
done for others, This must be 
the case wherever the labour- 
ers necessarily employed by the 


-* 


farmers receive from the parish 





any part of the wages which, if 
ft . 
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not so paid, would be paid by the 
farmers themselves. 

3dly.—A: surplus: population is 
encouraged; men who receive but 
a small pittance know that they 
have only to marry, and. that pit- 
tance will be augmented in pro- 
portion to the number. of° their; 
children. 


labour is by no means regulated 


Hence the supply of 


by the demand, and parishes are 
burdened with thirty, forty, and 
fifty labourers, for whom they can 
find no employment, and who 
serve to depress the situation of 
all their fellow-labourers in’ the 
same parish. An intelligent wit- 
ness, who is much in the habit of 
employing labourers, states, that 
when complaining of their allow- 
ance, they frequently say to him, 
** We will marry, and you must 
mainiain us.” 

4thly.—By far the worst conse- 
quence of the system is, the degra- 
_ dation of the character of the 
labouring class. 

There are but two motives by 


| which men are induced io work: 


the one, the hope of improving 
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the condition of themselves and 
| their families; the other, the fear 
The one is the 
principle of free labour, the other 


of punishment. 


the principle of slave labour. The 
one produces industry, frugality, 
sobriety, family affection, and puts 
the labouring class in a friendly 
relation with the rest of the com- 
munity the other causes, as cer- 
tainly, idleness, imprudence, vice, 
dissension, and places the master 
and the labourer in a perpetual 
state of jealousy and mistrust. 
Unfortunately, it is the tendency 
of the system of which we speak, 
to supersede the former of these 
principles, and introduce the lat- 
ter. 
all ; 


dustrious ; to the profligate as well 


Subsistence is secured to 


to the idle as well as the in- 


as the sober; and, as far as human 
interests are concerned, all in- 
ducement to obtain a good cha- 
The effects 
have corresponded with the cause. 
Able-bodied men are found slo- 
venly at their work, and dissolute 
in their hours of relaxation ; a fa- 
ther is negligent of his children; 
K 


racter is taken away. 
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the children do not think it neces- | 
sary to contribute to the support 
of their parents; the employers 
and the employed are engaged in 
perpetual quarrels, and the pau- 
per, always relieved, is always 
discontented ; crime advances with 
increasing boldness, and the parts 
of the country where this system 
prevails are, in spite of our gaols 
and our laws, filled with poachers 
and thieves. 

The evil of this state of things 
has often induced individuals to 


desire further means of punishing 
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labourers who refuse or neglect 


the best method of providing for 
the happiness of the labouring 
classes. Employers, burdened 
with the ‘support of a surplus po- 
pulation, endeavour to reduce the 
wages of labour to the lowest 
possible price. Hence, where the 
system to which we allude has 
gained ground, the labourers are 
found to live chiefly on bread, or 
even potatoes, scarcely ever tast- 
ing meat or beer, or being able 
even to buy milk ; while in other 
parts of the country, where high 
wages are still prevalent, the food 


and whole manner of living of the 


to work, and the Legislature has ' labourer are on a greatly better 


sometimes listened with favour to| 
such proposals; but we are per- 


suaded, that any attempt to make 





the penalties of this kind more effi- 
cacious, would either be su repug- 


nant to the national character as 





to be totally inoperative, or, if 


' 
} 


scale. This difference is, doubt- 
less, to be attributed to the excess 


of population in particular parts 


'of the country ; but that excess 


is in great part to be attributed to 
the mal-administration of the poor 
laws during the latter years of the 


acted upon, would tend still fur- | late war. 


ther to degrade the labouring | Without assigning any precise 


classes of the kingdom. 


| period when the system of paying 


The effects of this system very! part of the wages of labour out of 


clearly show the mistake of ima- 
gining that indiscriminate reliet’ is 





the poor-tate commenced, we are- 


in opinion, that although perhaps 
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it began earlier in some districts, 
it has generally been introduced 
during the great fluctuation of the 
price of provisions which have 
occurred in the last thirty years. 
In the year 1795, especially, a 
year of scarcity, parishes, finding 
that employers could not afford to 
pay their labourers a sufficient 
sum to support their families, even 
on the most stinted scale, added a 
contribution out of the poor-rate 
to healthy labourers in full em- 
ployment. 

We are happy to be able to 
say, that the evil of which we 
complain is partial, and that many 
counties .in England are nearly, 
if not totally, exempt from the 
In Northumberland, 


wages are twelve shillings a week ; 


grievance. 


and labourers, having families, do 
not usually receive assistance from 
In Cumberland, 
wages vary from twelve shillings 


the poor-rate. 


to fifteen shillings a week, and 
the report is equally satisfactory. 
In Lincolnshire, the wages are 
generally twelve shillings per 
week, and the labourers live in 
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comfort and independence. At 
Wigan, in Lancashire, wage> are 
seven or eight shillings a week, 
and relief is afforded to a man 
with three children ; in the division 
of Oldham, in the same county, 
a great manufacturing district, 
wages are from twelve shillings to 
eighteen shillings a week, and no 
such practice is known. In York- 
shire, wages are generally twelve 
shillings a week ;. but in some 
parts of that extensive county, the 
practice of giving married la- 
bourers assistance from the parish 
appears very prevalent. In Staf- 
fordshire, wages are about ten 
shillings ; and labourers, having 
families, only occasionally receive 
In the 


divisions of Oswaldslow, in the 


relief from the poor-rate. 


county of Worcester, the practice 
of paying part of the wages of 
labour out of the poor-rate, has 
been entirely put a stop to by the 
vigilance of the Magistrates. If 
we turn to the midland, southern, 
and western parts of the.country, 
we find a great variety in the rate 
‘of wages, In.the Wingham divi- 
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sion, in Kent alone, it appears, 
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‘greater part, arises from the mal- 


that the lowest wages paid were, | administration of the laws. Yet 


in one parish, sixpence ; in four, 


when this remark is made, it does 


eight-pence; in eleven, one shil- ‘not appear how, under the pre- 


ling and sixpence ; in four, two | sent system, tlie laws which re- 


shillings ; and, in the greater num- 
In Suf- 
folk, Sussex, Bedfordshire, Buck- 


ber, one shilling a day. 


inghamshire, Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire, the plan of paying 
wages out of the poor-rate, has 
been carried to the greatest ex- 
tent. Norfolk, Huntingdonshire, 
and Devonshire, are likewise af- 
flicted by it. In some of these 
counties wages are eight shillings 
or nme shillings; in others, five 
shillings ; and in some parts they 
have been and are so low as three 
shillings a week for a single man; 
tour shillings and sixpence for a 
man and his wife. 

A great number of Returns on 
this subject have been collected, 
of which an Abstract, when made, 


wil] be presented to your Honour- 
able House. 

With respect to the remedy for 
the evils pointed out, it is obvions 
to remark, that a great, if not the 





,gard the poor should be otherwise 


than ill administered. Where no 
select vesiry or assistant overseer 
has been appointed, the poor are 
consigned to the care of a person 
named only for one year, and in 
general anxious chiefly to get rid 
of his office with as little trouble 
to himself as possible; or, if he 
endeavours, in spite of. clamour 
and vexation, to improve the prac- 
tice, his designs are liable to be 
overset by the orders of Magis- 
trates, who, with excellent inten- 
tions, are often not conversant with 
the details of the management of 
the parish in whose concerns they 
interfere. : 

The great abject to he aimed 
at, is, if possible, to separate the 
maintenance of the unemployed 
from the wages of the empleyed 
labourer; to divide two classes, 
which have been confounded ; to 
leave the employed labourer. in 
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. possession of wages sufficient to 


maintain his family, and to oblige 
the rest to work for the parish in 
the way most likely to prevent 
idleness. 

In order to effect the purpose 
of separating the wages of em- 
ployed labourers from the poor- 
rate, it appears to us, that much 
might be done by affording to ap- 
peilants against the yearly ac- 
counts, the easiest remedy of 
The Act 
of 50 Geo. 3. c. 49. directs, that 


the yearly accounts, to be made 


which the law admits. 


out according ‘to previous Acts 
of Parliament, shall be submitted 
totwo or more Justices, at a special 
sessions ; and the Act empowers 
the Justices “ if they shall so think 
fit,’ to examine into the matter of 
every such account, and to ‘ dis- 
** allow and strike out of every such 


‘account, all such charges and 


: _ “ payments as they shall deem to 
“be unfounded, and to reduce 


“ such as they shall deem exorbi- 
“ tant; and they are to specify 


4 the cattse for which any charge 
«ig disallowed or reduced.” 
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Notwithstanding this provision, 
it appears, that’at present, even 
when a complaint is made, that the 
sums levied on the parish have 
not heen applied according to the 
intention of the law; a practice 
has, in some places prevailed, of 
directing the complainant to ap- 
peal to the quarter sessions. This 
proceeding entails the employ- 
ment of counsel, and an expense 
both of money and time, which is 
both unnecessary and oppressive. 
There is some ambiguity certainly 
in the word “ unfounded" contained 
in the Act just quoted ; but there 
cannot well exist a doubt that it is 
intended to apply to charges or 
payments which do not come with- 
in the scope and intention of the 
poor laws, 

On this, and on almost every 
part of the subject, we may ob- 
serve, that if the payers of the 
rates do not complain, and there- 
by enable the neighbouring Jus- 
tices to execute the law at present 
existing, it is needless to attempt, 


‘by any new Act, to preventistayes 


permitted or connived at by thove 
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who have the clearest interest in 
repressing them. Above all, the 
farmers themselves ought to per- 
ceive, that any practice which 
tends to degrade the character of 
the labourer, tends, in the same 
degree, to diminish the value of 
his laW8ur, and to render agri- 
cultural property less secure, and 
less desirable. 

By the Act of the 43d of Eliza- 
beth, it is 


‘‘ Churchwardens and Overseers” 


ordered, that the 
shall take order, from time to time, 
with the consent of two or more 
Justices, for setting to work the 
children of all such who shall not 
be thought able tokeep and main- 
tain their children. This provi- 
sion, while it clearly shows that 
the framers of that Act never had 
it in contemplation to raise a fund 
for the support of all the children 
of all labourers, affords the means 
of remedying, in some degree, the 
existing evil of adding to the wages 
of labour from the poor-rate. 
Wherever, from disinclination to 
work, parents earn less than they 
might do, in order to draw from 


i oa " 
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the parish fund, it might be found 
highly useful that the parish of- 
ficers, with the consent of the 
Magistrates, should, instead of 
giving money to the parents, set to 
work their children, who would, at 
the same time, be removed from 
the example of idle or dissolute 
parents. But this remedy must be 
used with caution, and might be 
inexpedient, if applied in cases 
where the best labourers, with 
their utmost exertions, cannot earn 
sufficient to bring up their chil- 


dren without parish assistance. 


According to the system at pre- 
sent pursued in many counties, a 
scale of allowance is. drawn up by 
the Magistrates, fixing, in money, 
the sums which a labourer is:to re- 
ceive, in proportion to the. sizeof 
his family, and the current price of 
flour or meal. On this allowance, 
whether idle or industrious, the 
labourer relies as a. right; aud 
when he receives less, he makes 
an angry appeal to a Magistrate, 
not as a petitioner for charity, but 


asa claimant for justice, Withopt 
questioning the Gtness of the seal 
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upon which these tables have been 
fratned, we cannot but regret that 
the Magistrates should promulgate 
general regulations, the obvious 
tendency of which is, to reduce the 
rate of wages, and create dissatis- 
faction between the labourer and 
his employer. 

Tt has been thrown out, that the 
practice of giving relief to able- 
bodied labourers on account of 
their impotent children, ought to 
be positively forbidden by tegis- 
lative enactment. Your Com- 
mittee are not prepared to go this 
length ; but they venture to sug- 
_ gest, that where wages have been 
reduced, witha view to supply the 
deficiency from the parish rates, 
relief might be refused to any per- 


son actually in the employment of) 


an individual. ‘The consequence 
might certainly be to throw, at 
first, some married labourers en- 
tirely upon the parish, but ina 
short time it is probable, a more 
_ wholesome system of paying the 
_ wages of labour would be perma- 
| meritly adopted. - bse, 
Much good has been‘effeeted'in 
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some parts of the country, bythe - 
adoption of what has been called 
the Cropedy or Oundle plan, or 
labour rate ; and a bill has been 
introduced into the House, for 
giving to such a plan, adopted 
under certain regulations, the 
force of law. It appears to us 
quite impossible to frame any Act 
on this subject which shall meet 
every case, hut a general sanction 
might be extremely beneficial ; 
and the following form, which has 
been suggested, appears as unex- 
ceptionable as any. Indeed it is 
very similar to one contained in‘a 
bill brought into the House in ‘an 
early part of the Session :— 

‘* The parishioners in vestry 
“ shall, if they think fit, draw up 
“rales and regulations for the 
“maintenance of the old and im- 
'“ potent and other poor unable to 
“work, as also for the employ- 
“ment of the able poor ; and the 
“game, signed or ‘agreed to by a 
“ majority in value, shall be pre- 
“ sented to the Justices, to be by 
“ them amended, approved or re- 
“ jected, or sent back'for altéra- 
i 
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« tions, and when adjusted to the 
“ satisfaction of the Justices and 
‘‘ parishioners, to be parochial 
** law for one year.” 

With respect to the second 
object, the mode of finding em- 
ployment for these who profess 
hemselves unable to obtain it, it 
appears to Your Committee, that 
the parish should, if it be possi- 
ble, provide them with labour less 
acceptable in its nature than ordi- 
nary labour, and at lower wages 
than the average rate of the 
neighbourhood. Your Committee 
can add, that this method has 
been found practically beneficial 
in all places where it has been 
carried into effect. 

It must never be forgotten, in 
considering this subject, that the 
evils produced by the poor laws 
are different in different places ; 
that all the good effects hitherto 
produced have been accomplished 


by improved management; and 
that, if those effects have not been 
more general, it is because the 
management of the poor has in 
the greater part of the country 
improved yery little. 
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For the purpose of hastening: 


and ensuring such improvement, 
Your Committee feel inclined to 
recommend to more general adopj 
tion the appointment of select 
vestries, and of assistant overseers 
receiving a salary. The greatest 
evils arise from intrusting a busi- 
ness, so complicated, to inexpe- 
rienced and inefficient officers ; 
and much benefit has been pro- 
duced by taking advaniage of the 
provisions of the 59 Geo. III. 
The great- 


est amendment may likewise be 


c. 12. on this subject. 


made by a judicious attention to 
that part of the Act, wherein a 
select vestry is required to “ in- 
“‘ quire into and determine upon 
“ the proper objects of relief, and 
‘the nature and amount of the 
“ relief to be given: and in each 
‘* case shall take into considera- 
“tion the character and conduct 
“of the poor person to be re- 
“lieved, and shall be at liberty 
‘* to distinguish, in the relief to be 
granted, between the deserving 


“ and the idle, extravagant or on 
“i fligate poor. ”. 
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In a bill introduced into the 
House in an early part of the ses- 
sion, there is a clause, imposing 
on the quarter sessions the duty 
of controlling the parish accounts, 
which are ordered to be laid be- 
fore them, and enabling them to 
appoint an examiner, to look into 
the expenditure of each parish. 
Whether, in the shape in which 
it at present stands, this provision 
is fit to be adopted, we will not 
decide; but, in the opinion of 
many persons, it might be useful 
that the quarter sessions should 
appoint an inspector of parish ac- 
counts, whose duty it should be to 
report to the Magistrates the state 
of the poor, and to point out any 
flagrant instance of negligence or 
abuse. A more.regular and dis- 
tinct method of keeping the parish 
accounts might likewise prove 
highly advantageous. 

At the same time we cannot too 
strongly express our opinion, that, 
even as the law at present stands, 
much might be dene by the vigi- 
lant and enlightened attention of 
the Magistrates. If they would 
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point out to the farmers the mis- 
chievous consequences of placing 
their labourers upon the public 
fund; if they would discoun- 
tenance the abuses which prevail, 
and give every support to those 
who endeavour to reform the pre- 
sent system, there can be no doubt 
that great good might be effected. 
The farmers themselves have 
adopted it unwillingly, and must 
be fully aware of its mischievous 
effects. The distress which has so 
long restrained the application of 
agricultural capital is now happi- 
ly disappearing, and there neyer 
was a more favourable moment for 


reforming an abuse, which in very 
few places is as yet of thirty years 
growth. Let the Magistrates, and, 
generally, all charged with the 
administration of the poor laws, 
observe, that if these laws have 
been retained, with the humane 
purpose of preserving honest indi- 
gence from starving, and remedy- 
ing any sudden want of employ- 
ment,.yet, that if misapplied, they 
may become a greater evil to the 
country than any partial misfor- 
tune, or temporary.calamity, could 
inflict. age y 
4 June 1824, 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 17th July. 


Per Quarter. 8. d. 
Wheat...... Te 60 7 
BD ccccdvesedeceve 39 11 
Barley. ....ccccccces 34 4 
SR a 4 
DD adboscctheobes 38 4 
0 Eee 39 «65 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British | 


Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 


this Market, during the week ended | 


Saturday, 17th July. 


Qrs. S 8 d. s. d. 
Wheat... 4,994 for 14,928 16 8 Average,6] 0 
Barley... .J01...... SIL @ Grcccecesss 33 11 
Oats.. 17,373....23,706 15 8,...e00... 27 3 
Rye..es Waesee SL WO S.ccceeeee 3D 7 
Beans ..1,484.... 2,753 15 6.....000.. 37 (1 
Peas... 22h..ce 420 1 Feseveceee dd O 


Friday, Jaly 23.—The arrivals 
of most kinds of Grain this week 
are moderate. The continuance of 
favourable weather keep our mar- 
ket very dull, and Wheat is re- 
ported lower than Monday. Barley 
finds buyers slowly at last quo- 
tations. Beans are again cheaper. 
Peas are unaltered. The Oat trade 
is very limited at present, and 
sales cannot be effected without 


submitting to less prices than 
Monday. 


Monday, July 26.—There was a 
moderate quantity of all descrip- 
tions of Cor last week, and a 





| 
| 
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large supply of Flour. This morn- 
ing the fresh arrivals of all sorts 
of Corn are not considerable. The 
weather continues very favourable 
for ripening the crops, and our 
Millers are so indisposed to make 
purchases, that the Wheat tradé is 
again very heavy to-day, and the 
prices only of the best parcels of 
last year’s growth are nearly main- 
tained, but all other qualities: are 
2s. to 3s. per qr. lower than this 
day se’nnight. The decline in Old 
Wheat is also 2s. to 3s. per qr. 


Barley sells heavily, and the 
prices of last week are not main- 
tained. Beans find very few buyers, 
and are again reduced Is. per qr. 
Peas of both kinds sell heavily, 
and are 2s. per qr. lower. The two 
first averages for regulating im- 
portation, being above the mark 
for a general opening of the ports 
for Oats, has panic- struck our 
buyers, and the factors are anxious 
to sell at a further reduction of Js. 
per qr., and very little progress 
can be made. The Flour trade 
continues very dull. 


Prices on board Ship as under. 


Wheat, red, (old). ....56s. to 66s: 
white, (old)... .64s. — 74s. 
red, (new) ....40s. — 46s. 
fine ..........478. — 54s. 
superfine......61s, — 62s. 
white, (new) ..45s. — 485. 
superfine...... 64s, — 68s. 





— 
a 
eo 
SO — 





Flour, per sack ......55s..—-/605. 
—— Seconds ........50s, — 55s. 
——- North Country . , 46s. 1505. 
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Whence. 
Aberdeen .scecccvcccncccene cs 
Aldbro’ e®eeee teen eeee tere eters 
Alemouth .. ccccccccce cece cece 
Arundel .. .ccccevecees cercee oe 


Bae ... cbecccce 00 Cesepe ceowes 
Berwick ese eeetee ee er eeeaee eee . 
Bastou....... eeeeer® ewereteewerertee 


Bridport .. ..cecsee ee eteeeceees 
Chichester .....00++ ccccrseseses 
Clay cocsccceneccevesserecees 
Dundee 2... ccccvccccce cece cease 
Colchester) . cocccccccccccecs 
Harwich 4} 


Leigh.... (,% i aaeintheat werecee 
Matin 7) * 


Gainsbro” ...... yoweee ce cccedt 
Hastings........ Seee 0000 cewees 
SE eaueutes 466s edie sheviens 
INVEINESS ci cdecdccccecoeewese 
DO.o on. ut ome hossctncabed 
GE cétiii.cceesesess o« eecectes 
ee bownsc ovoce¥ ou 
LYMAN ccc. cccccccsseccceces 


Newhaven ...ccoss csc . 
FOE pcceesecaeneeteaw hs 
5 RN ee RRR Te sete ere A 
Shoreham 


SPOldine 20 ocicces come'cccscstoms 
SORIMOUOEE 0.6 000000480600 cece 
| RE. FR ER 
Seu. dsccSeebssiticcoces 
Weymanth.. oy caicpooecrdnes 
WEEN ce aakiene benuédih dab 
Woodbridge ...... 


TRE ns divs clips concntnal 

Cites «sn ndeends a» eeeamiuee 
GODT \.i05d5 cc vi cdde tds onen 
Youghall......... ee ae 
Waterford ..... an wedédeescos oe 
FORMED .ctccwechasateunnenmes 
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Wheat. 


“354 


160 


312 
301 
605 
698 


80 
1028 


322 


306 
50 
513 


Barley. 


"60 


"" 50 
40 


10 
220 


"10 
“480 


8 


ee ef 


Malt. , Oats. ; Beans 


8 


"290 


"100 


534 
70 


1010 


250 


1970 





480 
30 
681 


3945 


40 
"200 
100 
1650 
"430 
470 
1194 


ACCOUNT OF WHEAT, &c. ARRIVED IN THE PORT OF LONDON, 
From July 17 to July 24, both inclusive. 


214 
24 
25 

2¢7 


"229 
132 








ef Flour. 
. ee 


1445 


"290 
"350 

830 
"168 
"103 
"335 
2760 


"G00 












4754 


898 








4232 


14452 








968 


Aggregate Quantity of other kinds of Pulse imported during the Week: 
Rye, —; Pease, 284; Tares, —; Linseed, 830; Rapeseed, — ; : 
Brank, —; Mustard, 195 ; Hemp, —; and Seeds, — quarters. ~ 





7948 
606 
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SEEDS, ke. 


Monday, July 26. — The Seed 
Trade presents the same lifeless 
aspect as before so frequently re- 
ported A few small parcels of 
New Rapeseed have appeared, 
and though not well grown, have 
commanded frem 23/. to 25/. per | 
last. 





Linseed Oil Cake,10/.to1 07. 10s. per1000. 
Foreign ditto, 5/. per ton. 


CHEESE. 


There has not been any Luying 
beforehand on the part of the trade; 
so that the great advance which 
has taken place in every kind of 
Cheese, may be fairly ascribed 
to the scantiness of the stocks. 
—Cheshire, 78s. to 90s —Derby, 
70s. to 76s.—Double Gloucester, 
68s. to 74s.—Single, 46s. to 62s.— 
Somerset, 82s. to 92s. 





Price of Bread.—The price of 
the 4lb. Loaf is stated at 10}d. by 


Rape Cake, 4/. 10s. to 4/ 15s. per ton. the full-priced Bakers. 





Monday, July 26.—The arrivals 


from Ireland last week were 4858 
firkins of Butter, and 2886 bales 
of Bacon; and from Foreign ports 
5856 casks of Butter. 





City, With July, 1824. 


BACON, 


The consumption has been pretty 
considerable during the late warm 
weather; buat the price, notwith- 
standing, continues to decline. 
There is a good deal of indifferent 
quality, besides a great quantity 
of Pork in casks, which the holders 
are very anxious to get rid of.— 
Landed, 52s, to 54s. 


BUTTER. 


The great plentitude of Dutch as 
well as of English keeps the trade 
from running headlong into time- 
bargains for Irish, which will-pro- 
bably make their loss upon the en- 
suing season less than it would 
have been. If the Cheesemongers 
refrain from buying of the mer- 
chants and ogents, the latter will 
very soon be rendered incapable 
of doing mischief.— On Board: 
Carlow, 78s —Waterford, 70s. to 
72s, Landed: Dutch, 70s. to 72s. 











SmitHFietp, Monday, July 26. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


g... . a > & 
Beth cccccseead 8 AGS 
Mutton......3 6—4 2 
(er 4 G—5 4 
PUR bitches a 40—5 0 
LORD cccieocs 48—5 8 


Beasts ... 2,179 | Sheep .. . 26,200 
Calves ....310] Pigs...... 220 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


a - @ s d. 
ae 2 8to3S 8 
Mutton....... 3 0—4 0 
Veal..... 30 O—S O 
re 3 0—5 0 
Lamb. 3.4—5 4 


LEADENNALL, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


& *¢€ oe a 
| ee Fee 2 6 to 3 10 
Mutton....... 3 0—3 10 
WO staccuane 3 0—5 0 
a EP ee 3 0—5 0 
Lamb........4 0—5 4 
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POTATOES. 
SpitaLFietns—per Ton, 
Ware...... £4 10 to 5 10 
Middlings.. 210—3 0 
Chats ...... 0 0—O0 O 
Boroucu.—per Ton. 
EO ais'6 5.0 £4 0 to 510 


Middlings .. 2 0—3 O 
Chats........1 10 —2 O 





St. James's.--Hay.. ....80s, 


Whitechapel, Hay ..90s. 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load, 
Smithficld—Hay .. 80s, 
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tol20s. 

Straw ...50s. to 38s. 
Clover 100s, tol35s, 
tol40s. 

Straw...5ls. to 665. 
Clover ..90s. tol4vs. 
to130s, 

Straw. 48s, to 56s. 


Clover.. 105 tol47s. 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuaRTER, excepting where otherwise named; from Wednesday to 


Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 





Wheat. 

s. tos. d. 
Aylesbury ...... 52 660 
Banbury........ | 54 68 0 
Basingstoke .... | 48 64 0 
Bridport......... 58 64 0 
Chelmsford....... | 52 68 0 
Derby .......... | 54 66 0 
DevizeS...... sees 58 700 
Dorchester...... | 52 740 
Exeter.......... | 62 800 
Guildford ........ 52 70 0 
ee, ares 54 78 0 
Horneastle...... 50 520 
Hangerford....... | 46 66 0 
Lewes ...... ese. 516 65 0 
Lge +. 6 i's beovsd | 46 580 
Newbury ........ | 50 760 
Newcastle ...... | 48 790 
Northampton,... | 55 60 0 
Nottingham .... | 60 .00 
Reading ........ | 46 720 
Stamford......... | 50 60 0 
Swansea........ | 63 00 
oboe te oe 64 OO 
Uxbridge ........ | 50 700 ! 
Warmiuster...... | 42 66 0 
Winchester....... | 50 76 0 
Yarmouth........ | 46 56 0 
Dalkeith*® ...... 25 330 
Hadcington*.... ' 24 33 0 


Rve, Pease, and Beans, is three 


Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the 


English quarter, 





33 


Barley. 
s. to &. 
36 «640 
33 38 
32° 33 
30.=—C «OO 
38 
34 40 
29 30 
25 30 
28 O 
34 38 
35 38 
20 2h 
30 35 

0 0 
28 30 
30 «35 
39 36 
34 35 
360608 
97..-37 
33 34 
3660—Cti«O 
39 «= COO 
37 
35 
35 
33 
27 
25 


d. 


0 
0 
0 


escocoococoocooeoocoooocooeccecccoc6c$e 





ne ee 


Oais. 
s. to s. 
26 30 
23 29 
2> 28 
20 24 
28 32 
26 3i 
26 32 
22 28 
24 24 
24 33 
25 32 
if. 23 
233 ol 
2% §6«O 
21 2 
25 30 
24 30 
24 27 
35- @ 
20 30 
23 28 
25 
32 
27 
28 
25. 
24 
22 


—] 


= 
escoseocwes~ooocooceoccorwoeceococecoc:a 


326'21 250 


* Dalkeith and Haddington are given by the boll.—The Scotch boll for Wheat, 
per cent. more than 4 bushels. 








Beans. Pcase. 

s. to s. d. s. to s. d. 
33 420| 0 00 
36 480) 0 00 
40 450) 0 00 
42 00! 0 00: 
32 420/34 330 
42 480) 0 00 
38 470) 0 OO 
(40 460) 0 00 
146 00; o 00 
40 4801 0 O00 
| 38 460136 440 
34 360) 0 00 
(38 450] 0 00 
/ 0 00] 0 00 
36 370! 0 Oo 
'41°470138 400 
(37 420/138 440 
39 410| 0 00 
42 00! 0 00> 
34 430,32 430 
(40 430) 0 00 
0 060|.0 00 
0 001 0 00 
40 430/40 00 
(46 520! 0 O00 
ial 47 0 | 38 400 
36 38:0 136 380 
22 250/22 250 
(21 250121 250 
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Liverpool, July 20.—The weather having continued highly favourable 
for both the + harvest (which is a very good one) and all the grow- 
ing crops throughout the week past, Wheat, Oats, and each kind of 
Grain, &c. were sold at declining prices during that period. This 
day’s market, although well attended, was not productive of mach 
business, and Wheats may be noted 6d. to 8d. per 70 Ibs. ; Oats 4d. to 
5d. per 45 lbs. ; Malt 3d. to 4d. per 9 gallons ; Beans and Peas each 


2s. per quarter; and Flour and Oatmeal 4s. per sack below the prices 
of last Tuesday. 


WHEAT, per 70lbs. ; OATS, per 45)bs. FLOUR, per 280lbs. 

s 4. +s. a s. d. s. d. s. d- ed 
Enclish & Otol 0 | Enclish 3 @— 3 Q9 English 45 0 —48 O 
Scotch & 0 —1W O| Scotch 3 6— 3 9} Irishper 





Welsh 8&8 O—10 O| Welsh 3 G6— 3 9| 280lbs.44 O—45 0 
Irish ..6 9— 9 3] Trish 3 O— 3 4) OATMEAL, 240lbs. 
Foreign 0 O— 0 0 BEANS, per q-. English 30 6 — 33. 0 
BARLEY, per Golbs. | English 40 0—43 0 | Scotch 30 6— 33 0 
English 5 O— 5 3] Seotch 38 0 — 40 a | Irish 24 O~3DU O 
Scotch 4 4— 5 O/ Trish 38 O— | ow —- . 

Welsh 4.4— 5 0] Dutch 38 0—4 0 Nees OS O 


; he = RAPE SEED, per 
Prog 0-- 8 6} Grey 0 O— a2 O| last £22 

Imported into Liverpool from the 13th to the 19th July 1824, in- 
clusive :—W heat, 2,546; and Malt, 295 quarters. Flour, 441 sacks, 
of 280 Ibs. Oatmeal, 140 packs, of 240 lbs, American Flour, 1,499 
barrels. 

Norwich, July 24.—In consequence of the Merchants being deprived 
of the use of St. Andrew’s Hail, where the market is always held, a 
part of them assembled at the Rotunda in Finch’s Gardens, and the 
other part on the plain near the Hall, where great difficulty was expe- 
rienced by those having their Corn to sell in finding their usual cus- 
tomers, and many were not able to scll at all. Wheat fetched from 
50s. to 57s.; Barley, 28s. to 33s.; and Oats, 26s. to 31s. per qr. 

Bristol, July 24.—The business doing here in Corn, &c. is very 
limited, and those few sales that were made may be considered at 
about the following rates :—Best Wheat, from 8s. to 8s. 3d.; inferior 
ditto, 5s. to 7s. ; Barley, 2s 3d to 3s. 6d. ; Oats, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. ; Beans, 


3s. Gd. to 5s. Gd.; and Malt, 5s. Gd. to 7s. 6d, per bushel. Flour, Se- 
conds, 30s. to 50s. per bag. 











P ASE, per qr. 





Birmmghom, July 22.—The weather here during nearly the last fort- 
night has been as fine as we ever remember, and the dulness in the 
Corn and Flour trades almost as great. The hay-harvest goes on ex- 
ceedingly well, and the crops are abundantly geod. The Corn crops, 
generally, are equally promising. The market is in consequence 
xreaily depressed, and prices are lowering, yet the supply of fine 
Wheat is short. Flour has fallen2d. per 141bs. Business throughout 
the market is very limited.—W heat, 7s, 6d. to 8s. per 60 Ibs.; Barley, 
36s. to 42s ; Malt, 60s. to 64s. ; and Oats, 28s. to30s. per quarter; Beans, 
16s. Gd. to 18s 6d. per ten score ; Peas, 40s. to 48s. per quarter. Fine 
Flour, 50s. to 52s. ; Second ditto, 46s. to 47s. per sack. 


Ipswich, July 24.—Our supply to-day was very short of all Grain, 
and prices were rather lower, as follow :—Wheat 


50s. to 62s. ;. Barley 
30s. to 33s. ; and Beans, 35s. to 37s. per qr. : “ df 


Wok: field, July 23.—The arrival of Grain this week, with the exeep- 


tion of Wheat, 1s only very small, and of this article we havea 
»1 : ave a good 
supply. There is very little of fine i 


with buyers at a decline of 1s, 


quality in the market, such meets 
to 2s. per quarter from the rates of last 
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week, whilst inferior descriptions must be noted 2s. to 3s. per quarter 
lower, and only the fresh samples meet with the least attention. Oats 
¢. are not saleable at more than 14d. per stone, and Shelling 35s. per load. 
Beans continue to deeline, and very few sales to be made. No altera- 
tion in Malt or Rapeseed.— Wheat, new and old, 52s. to 68s.; Barley, 
24s. to 36s.; Beans, new and old, 38s. to 44s. per quarter, 63 lbs. per 
bushel; Potatoe Oats, 28s. to 32s. per quarter; Mealing Oats, 14d. per 
stone of 141Ibs.; Shelling, 35s. per load of 261lbs.; Malt, 42s. to 44s. 
per load of 6 bushels; Flour, 46s, to 48s. per sack of 280lbs:; and 
Rapeseed, 23/. to 26/, per last. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, sold in the Maritime Counties of 
England and Wales, for the Week ended July 17, 1824, 








Wheat. Barley. 
x s. d, s. d, s dd, 
a ME Seon altup seeped 62 7....35 10....28 6 
Pens soe Se eT Citas 63 2....95 3....2%. 3 
a; Kent..... eARiedesseaa .62 11....36 5....27 8 
‘ GOMER so Gadi ceed cS eas 59 0....36 0... 26 10 
< er ocnclld G....08. 9...,986.9 
“i Cambridgeshire .......... 56 9....32 0....21 3 
i a ee 57 7....02 3....238 OD 
ee Lincolnshire ............ Ge Gt... live MO SZ 

WII. bse cede veces 62 0....30 6....24 0 

BOOM H obs cc clet Siiees os 67 0.... 0 0....82 11 

Northumberland ........ 60 3....38 5....30 4 

Cumberland ............ 61 6....40 10....33 3 

Westmoreland .......... 59 2....40 0....30 8 

ee 64 8....33 10....29 0O 

OO eee 67 3.... 0 0..,.30 0 

+ Gloucestershire.......... 62 0....30 10,...26 4 

ee Somersetshire .......... 64° 6....33 11....22 10 

=. Monmouthshire ........ ..65 1....0 0....0 0 

§ Devonshire. ............. 67 5....34 4....24 0 

‘: a in anda 00 a tinll 60 3....37 11....26 8 

q Dorsetshire .........00: 60 2....30 10....28 90 

4 REGUNPONITG 0000s codec tes 59 6..,.33 3....2% 8 

| North Wales ............ 70 10....43 9....27 8 

F South Wales... ........62 8....37 11..,..23 6 
- 3 Total Quantity of Corn returned as Sold in the Maritime Districts, 


for the Week ended July 17. 


Wheat. .33,985 qrs. | Barley.. 2,631 qrs. | Beans. ...2,693 qrs. 
Ryc..... . 621 qrs. | Oats... .20,138 qrs. | Peas......246 qrs. 















COUNTRY CATTLE ann MEAT MARKETS, &c. 


Norwich Castle Meadow, July 24—The supply of Cattle was prett 
to-day; a great deal of Susinans mes transacted, but at 


here 
aad } than have been submitted to for some time past, Fat 
; a4 > Pea a ORS is. s ® 
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Horncastle, July 24.—Beef, 6s. 6d. to 7s. per stone of 14 lbs, ; Mut- 
ton, 5d. to Gd.; Lamb, 7d. to 8d. ; aud Veal, Gd. to 72. per Ib. 


Bristol, Jane 22.—Beef, from 54d. to 6d.; Mutton, 5d. to 6¢.; and 
Pork, 44d. to Sd. per Ib., sinking offal. 


\t Morpeth market on Wednesday, there was a good show of Caitle, 
which met with dull sale: there was a fair supply of Sheep and Lambs; 
the former sold readily, but there was a heavy sale for Lambs, - Prices 
much the same.—Beef, from 5s. to 5s. Gd.; Mutton, 5s. 3d, to 5s. 10d. ; 
and Lamb, 5s. 10d. to Gs. 6d. per stone, sinking offals. 





Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the ;our growth, as to quality, will be 

Borovucu. particularly good, as there are no 
extra bines, and they have been 
Monday, July 26.--Our accounts | uniformly threughout ‘the season 


continuc much the same, that the | free from vermin. Daty to 140,000/. 
strong bines arte growing, and be- Worcester July 21.—The ac- 
5] * 


gin to show for barr; but the weak 
and backward bines, of which there counts from the plantation state 


a > that the plant continues te grow 
are one third, make bat little pro- : : 
gress. Duty estimated at 140,000. yapidly, and the improvement in 





Nothi soos veien, it8 appearance is very visible, 
=? se a | though there is some increase of 


flies. Cur duty stands at 14,0000. 
Maidstone, July 22.—The fine | The duty of the kingdom was laid 

weather this last week has been! jp the Borough yesterday at 

much in favour of the Hops, and | 140,000/., the accounts not 


the grounds where the bine is) , 
atroug begin to show for fruit. and 150 ateanuae® as those of Monday 


look very kindly; the latter bines | ee 


do not certainly get so fastforward.| COAL MARKET. July 23. 
In the Weald of Kent we hear they | Ships at Market. S ond 


are turning ycllow; should the |303 Neweastle..2 4h. .31s.0d. to37s.64. 
weather continue fine we expect! 7 Sunderland 6 ,.3)s 6¢.—40s. 0d. 
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